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Building  the  engines  of  a  Smarter  Planet: 

Cyber  crime  is  inevitable. 

Becoming  a  victim  isn’t. 

On  a  smarter  planet,  midsize  businesses  are  more  intelligent  and  interconnected  than  ever  before.  Rapidly  emerging 
technologies  are  helping  businesses  innovate,  yet  these  technologies  also  present  their  own  risks.  With  record  levels 
of  security  breaches  reported  in  all  industries— across  the  globe— antivirus  measures  and  firewalls  simply  can't  provide 
sufficient  protection  against  ever-evolving  cyber  threats.  IBM  Hosted  Vulnerability  Management  Service  (VMS)  is  not  like 
other  security  solutions.  It  uses  the  same  methods  that  a  hacker  would  to  identify  your  company's  security  risks  and  then 
outlines  specific  step-by-step  solutions.  Benefits  of  VMS  include: 


To  receive  a  free  security  scan  tor  your  company' 
and  find  the  right  IBM  Business  Partner,  call 
1-877-IBM-ACCESS  or  visit  !bfn,com/engines/vm 


IBM  Hosted  Vulnerability  Management  Service 

Starting  at 


$1 


Midsize  businesses  oie  the  engines  of  a  Smarter  Planet. 
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23  Thanks  to  integrated  architectures, 
IT-driven  building  designs  are  minimizing  energy 


28  CEOs  have  long  used  evecutive  coache 
to  take  their  leadership  to  the  next  level. 
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charges.  I  4  Huawei  users 
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secure.  I  Google  upgrades  il 
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A  Creative  Evolution 


Smart  Buildings 
Get  Smarter 


Do  You  Need  an 
Executive  Coach? 


RIM  ao  Aims  to  Reassure  Unhappy  Users 

case  to  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of 


want  to  see  them  [be]  successful,"  Bienfait  said  offered  input  about  features  and  security  for  ■  necessary  to  fight  terrorism. 


in  an  interview  at  the  recent  MobileCon  trade  the  new  BlackBerries,  and  about  BES  lo,  due  Meanwhile,  the  EFF  is  pursuing  a 

show.  She  said  that,  since  April,  she  has  talked  to  ship  at  the  same  time  as  the  related  case.  Jewel 

to  tSo  CnOs  —  mostly  from  the  US.  —  who  new  phones.  H||||||||||||||||B|||H  v.  NS4.  according 

are  RIM  customers.  Many  said  that  they’ve  As  RlM's  CIO,  she  said  she  to  EFF  legal  direc- 

giown  frustrated  after  yeais  of  using  Black-  focuses  mostly  on  software  tor  Cindy  Cohn. 

Berry  Enterprise  Server  (BES)  and  BlackBerry  service  and  support  as  they  pertain  to  Black-  "This  program  hasn’t  been  seriously 

smartphones.  Berry  to  and  other  products.  But  her  job  also  considered  in  the  courts,"  she  said. 

The  outage  affecting  BlackBerry  users  on  includes  oversight  of  BlackBerry  operations,  the  "We  look  forward  to  rectifying  that." 

several  continents  for  several  days  a  year  ago  enterprise  business  unit  and  inter^  RIM  IT.  -  GRANT  GROSS, 

was  a  big  concern  of  the  CIOs,  she  said.  But  -  Matt  Homblen  IDG  NEWS  SERVICE 


The  Key  to 
Building  Breakthrough 
Applications 

InterSystems’  application  platform  is  the 
key  to  rapidly  building  a  new  generation  of 
breakthrough  applications  that  provide  the 
scalability,  connectivity,  and  analytical 
capability  users  want  today. 

Our  platform  unifies  three  advanced 
systems  for  data  management,  integration, 
and  analytics.  This  enables  programmers  to 
embed  three  rich  functionalities  all  at  once, 
reducing  development  cycles. 

With  our  advanced  platform,  developers 
rapidly  build  complex  applications  that  can 
be  implemented  quicker,  integrated  easier, 
and  operated  with  minimal  administration. 

IhierSym 


InterSystems.cam/Key4A 


Huawei  Gear  Is  Secure,  Say  U.S.  Providers 


Micro 

Burst 


Accounting  firm  McGlatlrey 


6,500 

tablets 

to  its  staff  to  improve 
efficiency  and 
give  employees  a 


Enterprise  Tools 
Added  to  Google 
Search  Appliance 


signed  to  allow  administrators  to 
add  information  from  the  cloud, 
social  networking  sites,  secure  stor¬ 
age  sites  on  the  Weh.  and  Microsoft 
SharePoint  2010  files.  It  works  with 
PCs.  tablets  and  smartphones. 

Among  other  improvements, 
"we’ve  refined  our  relevance  sig¬ 
nals."  said  Matthew  Eichner.  general 


Huawei  products  said  they  take  strong  precau-  infrastructure  systems,"  Clearwire  said, 

timis  to  safeguard  their  networks.  Cricket  Conununications,  a  low-cost  cellu- 

The  report,  by  the  House  Permanent  Select  lar  carrier,  acknowledged  that  Huawei  is  one 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  said  the  possibility  of  its  vendors.  However,  it  said  that  the  major- 


and  suggests  content  you  might  be 
looking  for."  he  noted,  adding  that 
GSA  7.0  also  allows  employees  to 


We  drive  data  center  innovations 
so  your  data  center  can  drive 
your  business. 


Our  physical  infrastructure  with  full-visibility  management 
software  enables  responsive,  energy-efficient  data  centers. 


Improving  both  efficiefxry  and  system  uptime  requires  a  serxmd  look  at 
today's  data  centersi  Featuring  innovative  and  industry-leading  physical 
infrastructure  components,  Schneider  Electric"'  data  centers  uniquely 
span  traditional  IT  ‘^white  space"  and  facilities  to  improve  interoperability, 
deliver  true  data  center  agility,  and  achieve  cost-saving  energy  as  well  as 
operational  efficiency.  Our  integrated  atr*itecture  also  lowers  total  cost  of 
ownership,  enables  fast  and  easy  design  and  deployment,  and  promises 


It  comprises  best-of-breed  components  available  from  a  single  source 
and  through  a  global  supply  and  services  chain.  From  our  weli-known 
APC  InRow"  cooling  units  to  our  innovative  EcoBreeze'  facility  cooling 
module  with  two  economizer  modes  and  our  unparalleled  data  center 
management  software  StruxureWare”  for  Data  Centers,  Schneider  Electric 
products  can  be  found  literally  in  every  data  center  domain. 

We  offer  the  most  energy-efficient  components  —  all  uniquely  engineered 
as  a  system.  In  the  long  tun,  the  Schneider  Electric  rack-to-row-to-room-to- 
buikfing  approach  reduces  total  data  center  life  cycle  cost  up  to  13  percent 
and  30  percent  of  data  center  physical  infrastructure  cost  over  10  years!  In 
jsiness-wise.  Future-driven'  data  renters. 


/iPC 


>  EcoBreeze  with  Two  Economizer  Modes 

Only  the  scalable  EcoBreeze  automatically  switches 
between  air-to-air  heal  exchange  and  indirect 
evaporative  coding  to  maximize  conditions  year-round. 

>  Data  Center  Facility  Power  Module 

Our  modular,  step-and-repeat  approach  to  facility 
power  lets  you  expand  capacity  m  SOO  kW  increments 
as  needed,  cutting  OpEx  by  up  to  35  percent  and 
CapEx  from  10  to  20  percent. 

(ureWare  for  Data  Centers 


is1  system  availability  and  efficiency. 


Is  your  data  center  efficient?  Download  our  White 
Paper  Efficiency  Kit  and  register  to  win  Apple  TV  . 

Visit  www.SEreply.com  Key  Code  u931v  or  Cai:  88B-2BS-2722  x6470 
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Startups  Are  Worth 
The  Risk,  IT  Execs  Say 

IT  leaders  must  acknowledge  and  manage  the  risks  of 
working  with  startup  tech  vendors  -  and  set  reasonable 
expectations.  By  Johanna  Ambrosio 


NFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY  PROFESSIONALS  say  compa 

nies  can  gain  a  competitive  advantage  by  buying  products 
and  services  from  sUrtup  tech  vendors,  but  they  stress  that 
doing  business  with  a  young  company  involves  risks. 

If  CIOs  choose  to  partner  with  startups,  they  must 
acknowledge  that  risk,  have  a  plan  to  manage  it  and  keep  their 
expectations  reasonable,  said  IT  executives  at  the  Demo  Fall  2012 
conference  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  earlier  this  month. 


they’re  hoping  to  use  a  startup’s  technol¬ 
ogy  to  get  to  market  faster. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  things  they  may 
not  knew  how  to  do  —  a  contract,  for 
example,”  she  said.  “Everything  can  be 
more  cumbersome”  because  it’s  un¬ 
charted  territory  for  a  new  company.  A 
lack  of  formal  processes  may  be  among 
the  characteristics  that  make  startups 
so  nimble,  but  most  larger  oiganizations 
require  such  processes,  she  noted. 

Even  so,  McKenzie  said,  the  risk  of 
working  with  startups  has  been  worth 
the  reward  for  Fox. 

Soderstrom  said  IT  leaders  may  find 
that  they  need  to  give  startup  personnel 
guidance  on  how  best  to  work  with  their  companies. 

‘T  can’t  tell  you  how  many  times  I  get  an  email  saying.  ‘I’d  like 
to  show  you  my  product  —  are  you  free  for  an  hour  next  week?’ " 
he  said.  “There’s  no  way  I  can  do  that.  I’m  already  triple-booked.” 

Soderstrom  said  a  better  approach,  for  him  anyway,  is  for  the 
vendor  to  request  a  i^-minute  Skype  video  chat  session. 

IT  leaders  participating  in  panel  discussions  at  Demo  said  they 
are  especially  interested  In  working  with  startups  in  the  emerg- 


and  painlessly  managing  your  device  fleet  From  anywhere  saves  time 
and  money,  and  heeps  your  users  and  your  system  performing  at  their  best. 


ADVANCED 


in  every  way,  our  next-generation  imageRUNNER  ADVANCE  Series  seamlessly 
integrates  your  document  wort^flow  with  your  enterprise  systems.  So  much  so, 
it  becomes  a  crucial  part  oFhow  your  business  runs.  It  gives  users  simple,  secure  ways 
to  worh:  From  one-touch  interFaces,  to  printing  and  scanning  via  the  cloud.  And  gives  your 
business  a  document  system  that's  easy  and  painless  to  manage,  upgrade  and  expand. 


See  it  in  action  at  usa.canon.com/SimplyAdvanced 


Canon 
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Franz  Fruewald,  CIO  at  the  Archdio¬ 
cese  of  Philadelphia,  says  most  users  still 
call  a  traditional  IT  help  desk  with  tech 
problems.  “That  has  not  changed,  and  I 
don't  see  that  changing,”  he  said.  “Even  if 
things  do  change,  the  help  desk  wont  go 
away  entirely.  Definitely  not.” 


professionals  and  cemetery  workers. 

To  be  sure,  help  desks  have  refined 
their  missions,  IT  executives  say. 

In  many  cases,  the  process  of  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  most  common  inquiries  — 


Help  Desk,  Rebooted 

Today’s  device-toting  workers  look  for  tech  support 
wherever  they  can  find  it,  but  a  help  desk  is  still  the  best 
bet  for  fixing  enterprise  apps.  By  Todd  R.  Weiss 


WHEN  TROUBLESHOOTING  computer  problems, 
enterprise  workers  have  loi^  turned  to  their 
office  mates  for  help  before  taking  the  time  to  file 
a  formal  request  for  support  fi'om  the  help  desk. 
But  the  rise  of  social  media,  employee  m^ility, 
cloud  computing  and  the  consumerization  of  IT  have  amplified 
that  trend,  leading  research  firm  Gartner  to  predict  the  “possible 
end  to  the  traditional  help  desk.” 

“Users  are  crowdsourcing,”  said  Jarod  Greene,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner,  which  last  summer  iiKhided  the  potential  demise  of 
the  help  desk  in  a  list  of  lo  predictions  for  the  IT  industry.  The 
firm  said  people  will  bypass  the  help  desk  and  seek  answers  from 
co-workers  arid  friends  via  $c»cial  m^a,  or  they  will  search  for 
answers  themselves  on  the  Web. 

“We  caU  it  -Hey,  Joe!’  support.”  Greene  said.  “Its  not  about 
(^)ening  a  help  ticket  or  cl^ng  the  ticket.  It’s  ‘I  just  need  to  know 
bow  to  use  this  better.’  That  'log  it  and  flog  it,  detect  and  fix’  [help 
desk)  mcxlel  is  dyii^.” 


been  automated.  That  gives  tech  support 
1  personnel  more  time  to  focus  on  more 

outages  and  malware  attacks. 

Bill  Benoist,  vice  president  of  informa- 
tion  services  at  Calabasas,  Calif.-based 
real  estate  company  Marcus  &  Millichap. 

I  the  best  predicted  that  help  desks  will  continue  to 

play  an  important  role  in  enterprise  IT  for 
some  time  because  many  organizations 
. .  use  complex  homegrown  applications. 

“There  is  no  way  you  can  use  Google 
[for  problems  with  custom  software]  because  those  applications 
don’t  exist  except  in-house,”  said  Benoist. 

The  Marcus  &  Millichap  IT  shop  supports  2,000  people  who 
“are  not  in  the  technology  field;  they’re  in  real  estate,”  said 
Benoist.  “Many  of  our  calls  are  application-specific  and  involve 
user  education  and  training  rather  than  troubleshooting.” 

He  noted  that  help  desk  calls  are  declining,  but  the  decrease  is 
mostly  due  to  improvements  in  hardware,  operating  systems  and 
virus  protection  tools. 

Michelle  Garvey,  CIO  at  New  York-based  clothing  wholesaler 
and  retailer  Warnaco,  adds  that  crowdsourcing  isn't  likely  to  help 
users  who  have  trouble  with  SAP  or  Oracle  applications,  because 
“those  problems  are  very  situation-dependent.” 

IDC  analyst  Rob  Brothers  said  there  may  be  fewer  people 
manning  help  desks  in  the  coming  years,  but  the  function  will 
remain  critical  for  a  while.  “We  have  no  idea  about  the  myriad 
issues  that  will  arise  in  the  next  five  years,”  Brothers  said.  ♦ 


‘log  it  and  flog  it.  detect  and  fix’  l  '  :  v  ;  n  1,  is  nvinc; 


THE  GRILL  |  HUGH  SCOTT 


technology  and  opera¬ 
tions  standpoint.  Goal 

head  around  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  team.  You 

easy  to  do  nothing  or 
get  rid  of  everyone  and 
start  from  scratch.  But 
the  reality  is  you  prob¬ 
ably  want  to  do  some¬ 
thing  between  those 
two,  and  it's  di6Bcuh  to 
find  out  what  the  ri^t 

And  the  third  thing 
I  wanted  to  do,  I  had 
to  figure  out  who  were 
our  strategic  partners 

munity.  I  spent  time 
meeting  as  many  of 
our  vendors  as  possible 
and  trying  to  formu¬ 
late  who  I  wanted  to 
do  business  with  and 


who  was  going  to  be 
adistraction.  Andl 
synthesized  those  three 
things  into  a  plan. 


vmatinstlieblacst 
dnllciice  you  faced  as 
you  moved  into  the  po- 

sithm?  Energy  Phis  had 
been  looking  to  fill  this 
position  tor  a  period  of 
time.  They  deliberately 
delayed  making  deci¬ 


sions  until  I  started.  So 
you  walk  through  the  doors  and  find  yourself  having 
to  make  cpiick  decisions  without  having  the  luxury  of 
finding  out  all  the  bets  first. 


Hoar  dM  yoa  handle  that?  [I  went]  with  my  instincts. 
That's  where  experience  kicks  in.  It's  not  blind  in¬ 
stincts,  but  you've  got  to  go  with,  "This  is  something 
I  dealt  with  before,  and  this  is  bow  it  worked  out." 
Sometimes  you  get  it  right,  and  sometimes  you  don't. 


ing  standpmnt.  And  the  big  business  problem  I  identi¬ 
fied  was  that  we  had  to  build  a  very  scalable  [datfiirm 
very  quickly.  We're  growing  very  rapidly,  and  my  job 
as  CIO  is  to  provide  a  platform  that  will  scale  with 
our  business,  and  I  saw  leveraging  the  cloud  was  a 
solution  to  a  number  of  our  challenges. 


VMi  say  cloud  computiiif  rewlires  a  Shift  In  mliidset 
What  do  you  mean  by  that?  You  find  this  through 
adversity.  We  had  challenges  with  our  initial  deploy¬ 
ment.  I  was  talking  about  some  of  the  challenges, 
and  people  were  keen  to  remind  me  that  it  was  my 

decision  to  deploy  out  website  to  the  cloud.  It's  tempt- 

ir^  to  point  fingers  and  blame  your  partner,  [but] 
my  experience  is  that  that  might  make  you  fwl  good 

in  the  short  term  but  it  doesn't  solve  the  problem. 

I'd  much  rather  work  with  someone  who  is  willing 
and  able  and  prepared  to  work  beside  you  to  get  the 
problem  solved,  and  the  way  to  do  that  is  to  build  up 
a  partnership  and  not  beat  someone  up. 


Ve  had  outages. 
Six  or  ei^t  weeks  into  the  deployment,  I  got  a  call  on 
a  Saturday  that  the  website  was  down  for  to  minutes. 
That's  to  minutes  we’re  not  taking  enrollments.  We 
'  as  SunGard,  because 


that  was  the  variable  that  changed.  And  SunGatd 
was  really  fantastic  about  working  with  us.  It  turned 
out  that  when  we  were  de|doying,  we  inadvertently 
deployed  some  malware.  It  was  something  we  did  to 
ourselves,  and  the  reason  1  talk  about  partnership  is 
that  SunGard  did  a  stellar  job  working  with  us  a^ 
they  actually  foimd  the  problem.  I  believe  if  f  yelled 
and  srveamed  at  them  from  the  top  of  my  voice, 
they’d  be  less  motivated  to  do  that. 


organization?  Scale.  It’s  really  the  ability  to  scale 
quirddy.  1  knowalotofper^le  talk  about  saving 
money  —  and,  yeah,  it  could  be  more  cost- 
competitive  over  the  medium  to  long  term,  and  that 
is  important  —  but  to  me,  it's  about  scale. 


How  do  you  buiM  your  team?  Table  stakes  in  a  tech¬ 
nology  organization  is  understanding  technology.  So 
there  are  some  fundamental  skills  you  have  to  have. 
If  you  assume  that  everyone  you  talk  to  has  those 
skills,  the  added  value  that  you  look  firr  when  you 
hire  are  people  who  are  savvy,  are  interested  in  the 


things  I  had  to  decide  on  was  new  hardware.  I  had  a 
purchase  order  firr  |$soo,o<x>].  I  looked  at  that  and 
askerl,  "Why  are  we  doitrg  this?"  And  one  thing  I 
was  conscious  of  when  I  looked  at  the  talents  of  the 
team  was  we  didn’t  have  any  bench  strength  from 
the  perspective  of  technology  operations,  as  in  the 
infrastructure.  Cloud  was  the  buzz  at  that  particular 
moment,  so  it  was  advantageous  to  use  frcmi  a  staff¬ 


and  capable  of  interacting  with  people  outside  their 
sphere  of  expertise.  If  you  bring  those  people  on,  then 
you  have  to  articulate  a  clear  vision  and  clear  goals 
within  that  vision.  I  think  people  respond  very  well 
to  that  direction.  Then  you  let  them  get  on  with  it. 
People  rise  to  the  challenge. 


—  Interview  ly  Computerworld  contributing  writer 
Mvy  K.  Pratt  (niorykpnat@verizDn.net) 
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Data  is  there  when  we  need  it.  Helping  people  use  it 
to  make  an  impact  is  what  we  do. 

When  used  efficiently  and  effectively,  data  can  improve  lives. 


lor  purcnases  lo  niiuiny  oeiier  ways  lo  seep  people  conriecieo 
worldwide,  we  help  the  thougfitful  make  an  impression.  If  you're 
looking  for  a  global  partner  with  the  expertise  to  create  unique 
IT  solutions  and  consulting  for  your  business  and  customers, 
NTT  DATA  is  for  you.  Get  to  know  us  at  nttdata.com. 

data  for :  the  people 

NTToaxa 

Global  IT  Innovator 
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Three  Questions  Every 
CIO  Must  Answer 


What  business 
s  IT  in  today, 
what  business 
should  it  be  in 
tomorrow,  and 
what  should 
theTinm' 
signify? 


isauthof  of  rfte/Kew 
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and  executive  direaor 
of  the  rr  Leadership 
Academy  at  Florida 
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can  contact  him  at 


The  most  important  strategic  question  that  organizations 
can  ask  themselves  is  “What  business  are  we  in?”  according  to 
the  formulation  of  revered  Harvard  Business  Review  editor  Ted 
Levitt.  Lacking  the  succinctness  of  the  late  professor,  I  see  three 
strategic  questions  that  successful  next-generation  CIOs  must  answer. 


Over  the  past  two  months,  1  asked  this  of  hundreds 
of  CIOs  in  facilitated  workshops  on  three  conti- 
nents.  In  freewheeling  discussions,  CIOs  often 
opined  that  “IT  is  in  every  business."  This  “bits 
ate  everywhere”  idea  reflects  a  prevalent  macro 
trend  in  which  all  things  ate  being  digitized.  That 
thought  also  contributed  to  a  frequently  heard 
lament:  “We  are  in  the  always-behind  business." 
That  many  IT  executives  feel  this  way  is  a  byjHxxi- 
uct  of  another  macro  trend:  the  ever-accelerating 
pace  of  change  and  users’  lack  of  patience.  That 
source  of  frustration  naturally  led  to  just  about 
every  CIO  I  spoke  with  wanting  to  get  out  of  the 
“do  more  with  less”  business. 

But  does  any  of  this  top-of-mind  venting  answer 
the  actual  question?  To  better  determine  what 
business  IT  is  in  today,  we  added  mote  granular¬ 
ity  to  the  question,  asking  where  IT  is  actually 
spending  its  time  and  resources.  From  that,  we 
got  this  interesting  Global  2000  result:  61%  of  the 
respondents  said  that  they  ate  in  a  combination  of 
the  “infrastructure  business"  (that  is,  keeping  the 
lights  on)  and  the  “integration  business”  (gluing 
together  various  stovepipe  legacy  systems  so  they 
can  interoperate  on  a  semi-non-toxic  basis). 


the  future.  Kevin  Turner,  Microsoft's  chief  operating 
officer,  nails  the  Zeitgeist  by  portraying  the  CIO  evo¬ 
lutionary  path  as  moving  from  technology  piece-part 
management,  through  transforming  the  IT  environ¬ 
ment,  to  enabling  business  excellence,  and  finally 
coming  to  rest  at  “strategic  business  leadership.” 

But  what  exactly  does  that  mean? 

It  means  that  IT  is  no  longer  just  in  the  business 
of  compliance,  cost  reduction,  project  delivery 
and  device  provisioning.  It  means  that  IT  should 
essay  mightily  to  get  out  of  the  “apologizing  for  old, 
uncool  and  irrelevant  systems”  business.  Instead,  it 
should  position  itself  as  being  in  the  “creating  and 
preventing  strategic  surprise”  business. 

IT  is  not  just  in  the  "we  can  do  better”  business. 

It  is  in  the  “we  can  do  things  previously  thought 
impossible”  business. 


l’’in"aO’’signifY? 

Because  many  IT  shops  feel  forced  to  follow  what 
might  be  the  motto  of  the  Nancy  Reagan  School  of 
Technology  Management  (“Just  say  no!”),  the  “I” 
in  “CIO”  often  seems  to  stand  for  “insignificant," 
“irrelevant,”  “invisible”  or  “in  the  way.” 

In  workshcqK,  we  asked  technology  executives 
what  they  wanted  the  “I”  to  signify.  The  answers 
included  “imagination,"  “income,”  “intelligence," 


You’d  be  hard  pressed,  thoi^  to  find  anyone  who 


Looking  to  the  future,  then,  what  IT  needs  to  do 


Security  question  #17 


Can  your  Next-Gen  Firewall  pass  the 
ultimate  security  and  performance  test? 
How  about  excelling  in  three? 


The  highest  overall  prot 


lOr: 
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BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 


How  DIFFERENT  is  the  world  of  computing 
now  from  when  the  first  issue  of  Compuf- 
erworld  rolled  off  the  presses  in  1967? 
Here’s  a  glimpse:  One  day  around  that 
time,  Edward  Glaser,  chairman  of  computer  science  at 
Case  Western  Reserve  University,  was  giving  some  of 
his  students  a  tour  of  the  romis  that  held  the  school’s 
Univac  1107.  As  he  stood  in  front  of  the  computer’s  flash¬ 
ing  ligjits,  the  sound  of  tape  spinning  in  the  background, 
Glaser  said,  “By  the  time  you’re  my  age,  maybe  20  years 
from  now,  you’ll  be  able  to  hold  all  this  computing 
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ponwr  in  something  the  size  of  a  book." 

His  students  weren’t  impressed.  “I  remember  us 
thinking,  'This  guy  is  mits,'  ’’  says  Sheldon  Laube,  who 
recently  retired  as  CIO  of  PricewaterbouseCoopers. 
Yet  Glaser  was,  in  fact,  off  by  only  a  few  years  and 
several  orders  of  magnitude  in  predicting  the  debut 
arrd  the  processing  power  of  notebook  computers. 

Today,  of  course,  the  iPhone  in  Laube's  pocket 
can  do  things  that  would  overwhelm  a  Univac  rioy 
or  any  other  multimilUon-doUar  computing  behe¬ 
moth  of  that  era. 

Tharrks  to  the  miniaturization  of  hardware, 
arivarKes  in  storage  processing,  vast  improvements 
in  software  and  the  proliferation  of  high-speed  net¬ 
works,  computing  now  belongs  to  the  people. 

Over  the  past  45  years,  "the  overarching  trend  is 
consurtterization,"  says  technology  pundit  Esther 
Dyson,  chairwoman  of  EDventure  Holdings,  an 
investment  firm.  The  IT  leaders  who  read  Computer- 
world  “used  to  own  all  the  computers,  and  now  [their] 
customers  do." 


Hie  overardifng  trend  is  consumerization. 
[The  IT  leaders  who  read]  Computerworld 
used  to  own  all  the  computers,  and  now 
Edieiil  customers  do. 

Cmm  DYSON,  CHAIRWOMAN.  EDVENTURE  HOLDINGS 


Riding  Moore’S  Law 

"My  father  was  working  on  computer  programming 
and  technology  back  in  the  ’50s.  He  would  come  home 
and  say, 'This  is  the  hardest  thing  I’ve  ever  done.  What¬ 
ever  you  do,  stay  away  from  these  things,’ "  recalls 
Ray  Lane,  a  managing  partner  at  Kleiner  Perkins 
Caufield  &  Byers,  a  Silicon  Valley  venture  capital  firm. 
Lane  diiln’t  listen  to  his  father.  After  graduating  from 
college,  he  became  a  systems  analyst  at  IBM  (he  also 
did  systems  work  in  the  military  during  the  Vietnam 
War).  By  the  early  1970s,  he  could  write  code  in  a 
formal  language  like  Fortran  (’Xhbol  was  kind  of  for 
sissies,”  he  says),  submit  a  deck  of  punch  cards  and  Z4 
hours  later  find  out  what  mistakes  he’d  made. 

Thanks  to  the  relentless  pace  of  Moore’s  Law,  which 
posits  that  the  number  of  transistors  that  can  be  put  on 
a  semiconductor  will  double  every  18  months,  the  kind 
of  computing  power  once  available  only  to  those  who 
worked  in  austere  information  temples  is  now  available 
in  the  palm  of  one’s  hand,  says  Lane.  And  today,  those 
temples  —  or  data  centers,  as  they’re  now  known  —  all 
look  more  or  less  the  same:  They’re  made  of  servers 
with  Intel  chips  inside,  and  they  boast  vast  storage 
resources.  We  cormect  to  them  from  anywhere,  ulti¬ 
mately  through  the  Internet’s  prolocd,  ’TCP/IP. 

Chris  Perretta,  CIO  at  State  Street,  remembers 
that  he  had  to  drop  a  microprocessor  lab  class  when 
he  was  an  engineering  student  in  the  late  1970s 
because  he  fried  a  CPU  —  it  was  too  expensive  for 
him  to  get  a  second  one.  "People  get  mad  now  when 
[technology]  breaks,  and  I’m  amazed  that  it  works 
ever!"  he  jokes.  At  this  point,  Perretta  says,  “we  can 
build  systems  with  basically  infinite  computing  ca¬ 
pacity  and  access  to  an  incredible  amount  of  data.” 


This  brings  one  praaical  change,  she  notes; 
more  technology  choices  for  users,  who  have  always 

wanted  access  to  information  via  any  device  and  any 

operating  system,  and  now  expect  it. 

For  IT.  it  creates  a  new  master;  “Your  3-year-old 
kid  can  do  things  with  your  cellphone  you  can’t,"  says 
Suren  Gupta,  executive  vice  president  of  technology 
and  operations  at  Allstate.  “[IT]  better  be  on  that 

curve.  Kids  and  consumers  are  learning  technology 
much  faster,  and  we  need  to  make  sure  we  adapt  our 
products  to  reflect  that." 

Technologies  are  created  to  improve  life.  Corpora¬ 
tions  use  technologies  to  become  more  efficient  and 
improve  their  ability  to  give  customers  what  they 
want.  Some  corporations  —  those  with  foresight  and 
flexibility  —  use  it  to  create  entirely  new  ways  of 
doing  things. 

Without  a  doubt,  h^  tech  has  reshaped  the  world 
in  the  past  45  years. 'The  most  visible  example  comes 
from  the  smart  devices  that  millions  of  us  keep  within 
easy  reach.  Personal  digital  assistants,  indeed  —  cell- 
ptxmes  and  tablets  extend  our  beii^  into  a  realm  no 
less  real  for  being  virtual. 

But  it  wasn’t  always  this  way. 


Connected,  All  the  Time 

That  we  can  access  that  data  from  almost  anywhere 
is  a  given  now,  but  iconic  personal  computers  like 
the  IBM  PC  came  without  any  networking  capabili¬ 

ties,  though  the  Internet  was  more  than  a  decade 
old  at  the  time.  People  wanted  to  link  those  systems 
together,  and  one  way  they  did  it  was  through  Ether¬ 
net,  which  was  co-invented  by  Bob  Metcalfe,  founder 
of  3Com  and  a  former  publisher  of  Computerworld 

sister  publication  InfoWorld  who  is  now  teaching  at 
the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  and  working  as  a 
venture  capitalist  at  Polaris  Ventures.  "Let’s  say  the 
Internet  was  bom  in  1969,"  says  Metcalfe  via  email. 
“It  has  changed  everything,  and  not  only  in  comput¬ 
ing.  IBM  used  to  run  computing,  and  A'T&T  used  to 
run  communication.  ’The  Internet  changed  all  that  by 
1985,  [breaking  up]  the  monopolies  with  open  indus¬ 
try  networking  standards  for  PCs  and  networking, 
mainly  HTML,  HTTP,  URL,  TCP/IP,  Ethernet.” 

The  monopolies  may  be  gone,  but  it  wasn’t  until 
the  past  few  years  that  nearly  ubiquitous  high-speed 
wireless  Internet  access  became  a  given.  “A  few  years 
ago,  when  you  went  to  conference,  you  sat  in  the 
front  row  because  you  were  looking  for  a  jack.  Now 
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they  “know"  and  can  deliver  to  customers.  For  health¬ 
care  companies  like  Kaiser  Permanente,  he  says,  the 
combination  of  big  data  and  hig  math  will  make  it 
possible  to  develop  algorithms  for  predictive  analytics 
that  support  truly  personalized  medical  cate. 

What  Solow  Paradox? 

IT  advances,  of  course,  go  through  phases  of  wheel¬ 
spinning  as  they  get  absorbed,  and  big  data  is  no  dif¬ 
ferent.  Now,  though,  nobody  doubts  that  big  data  will 
make  us  more  productive.  But  it  took  a  while  for  tech¬ 
nology  in  general  to  deliver  a  productivity  payback. 
Ian  S.  Patterson,  QO  at  Scottrarie  in  St.  Louis, 


HIT  MIDDLE  AGE 


lous  shape.  CIOs,  however,  are  m  the  mtdst  of  a 

While  CIOs  were  rare  45  years  ago.  now  their  coni 
ence  can  t  be  missed.  But  what  stymies  CIOs  in  this 
for  one.  Viruses  used  to  be  biological,  not  technical, 
hobbyists,  not  well-organized  fraudsters.  Another 

expectations  change  so  rapidly  that  even  m  a  tech  -• 
to  find  the  right  people  or  even  know  what  training 
in  five  years,  when  Computerworld  will  be  celebra 
sary.  the  role  of  the  CIO  will  have  changed  again,  an 


Cloud  Computing 

The  Autonomies  behind  the  Economies 

In  recent  years,  cloud  and  maximize  uptime.  Firom  an  economic 
computing  has  moved  perspective,  intelligent  automated  servers 

from  the  fringe  to  the  main-  can  drastically  cut  administrative  and  main- 


managers  tail  to  understand  the  critical  role 
application  servers  play  in  realizing  cloud 
computing's  economic  and  operational 
potential. 

The  dynamic,  virtualized  and  highly 
utilized  infrastructure  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  best  cloud  environments  requires  a 
foundation  of  powerful,  intelligent,  cost- 
effective  servers.  Ideally,  these  servers  will 
automate  many  once-manual  IT  operations, 


are  ultimately  much  more  impactful  to 
corporate  bottom  lines  than  are  the  relatively 
simplistic  retum-on-investment  (ROI) 
analyses  that  traditionally  have  served  as  the 
primary  economic  evaluation  factor  for  ap¬ 
plication  servers. 

Next-gen  servers  reduce  costs 
HP  designed  its  latest  generation  of  rack 
and  blade  servers  —the  HP  ProLiant  Gen8 


Ideally,  these  serve rs  will  automate  many  once-manual  IT 
operations,  leadini;  to  sii;niticant  improvements  in  cloud 
eomputinv'TCOand  performanei . 

driving  signiticant  improvements  in  total  portfoIio-in  large  part  to  address  the  needs 

cost  of  ownership  {TCOl  and  performance.  of  virtualized  cloud  computing  and  other 

high-demand  IT  environments.  The  HP 

Intelligence  and  autonomies  ProLiant  GenS  servers  deliver  more  than  150 

remove  costs  new  features  compared  to  earlier-generation 

Application  servers  that  require  laborious  servers,  including  many  that  leverage  the 

manual  intervention  for  provisioning,  servers'  embedded  intelligence,  self-analysis, 
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updating,  and  other  routine  tasks  can  seri¬ 
ously  undermine  the  value  of  cloud  com¬ 
puting.  Whether  the  cloud  environment  is 
private,  public,  or  a  combination  of  the  two, 
it  can  benefit  not  just  from  task  automation 
but  also  from  autonomies.  “With  autonom¬ 
ies,  the  server  not  only  gathers  information, 
but  proactively  does  something  with  that 
im'ormation,“  explains  Hm  Golden,  resident 
chief  technology  officer  for  Hewlett-Pack¬ 
ard’s  (HP’sl  Americas  Industry  Standard 
Server  Business. 

Whether  it  involves  ‘phoning  home"  to 


Among  the  HP  servers’  TCO-reducing, 
performance-enhancing  features: 

■  An  embedded  Active  Health  System 
that  continuously  tracks,  logs  and  time 
stamps  1,600  system  parameters  and  offers 
phone-home  capabilities  to  both  prevent 
failures  and  speed  recovery  times 

■  Monitoring  for  and,  when  possible, 
automatically  correcting  multi-bit  memory 
errors  on  the  fly  without  interrupting  service 

■  Proactive  identification  of  failing  drives 
and  automatic  creation  of  a  hot  spare 

Thanks  to  these  (and  dozens  more)  auto- 


Add  "redefined 
the  data  center” 
to  your  resume. 
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HP  ProLiant  Gen8  servers.  So  intelligent,  they’ll  transform 
your  expectations  of  the  data  center. 

The  next  generation  of  HP  PraUant  servers  with  HP  ProActive  Insight  architecture 
brings  over  1 50  groundbreaking  design  innovations*  that  will  reshape  how  you  meet 
demanding  service  level  agreements  and  boost  performance  in  your  data  center. 
With  6X  increased  performance*,  3X  improved  admin  productivity*,  and  increased 
uptime*,  you  can  turn  IT  innovation  into  business  acceleration. 

The  power  of  HP  Converged  Infrastructure  is  here. 

Watch  a  new  Computerworld  video  about  HP  ProLiant  Gen8 
servers  at  hp.com/servers/genSracks  or  scan  the 
QR  code  below. 
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But  IT  doesn't  change  things  overnight,  or  by 
magic.  For  every  iconic  IT  project,  there  were  dozens 
that  didn't  work  out.  That  led  to  a  lot  of  spending  that 
didn't  yield  improved  productivity  —  an  "emperor's 
new  clothes"  paradox  noted  by  Nobel  Prize-winning 
economist  Robert  Solow,  who  in  1987  said,  '"ITou  can 
see  the  computer  age  everywhere  but  in  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  statistics.”  Time  brought  change,  such  as 
Michael  Hammer's  re-engineering  revolution  in  the 
1990s,  and  technology  finally  started  driving  produc¬ 
tivity  improvements,  ending  the  Solow  Paradox. 

Patterson  would  be  much  happier  as  a  purchasing 
manager  today.  "You're  getting  to  the  point  where 
once  I  hit  point  of  sale.  I'm  pretty  much  at  real-time 
update,”  he  says.  “In  the  future,  it's  going  to  [update] 
once  I  pull  it  off  the  shelf  or  put  it  in  the  cart.  They’re 
going  to  know  when  I  walk  up  to  the  register,  and  I’m 
going  to  get  my  receipt." 


If  more  and  more  of  what  you  do  as  an  IT 
departownt  becomes  commodityy  what 
dots  tidinolQgy  enable  you  to  do  that's 
MlVie  to  your  business? 


MCUERING,  VP  Of  BUSINESS  TRANSFORMATION.  GLAXOSMITHKLINE 
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Interfaces  Get  Personal 

Retailers  and  other  companies  might  also  be  able  to 
Imow  what  you’re  looking  for  based  on  patterns  you 
display  when  shopping  and  searching.  Scottrade  is 
working  on  developing  algorithms  that  will  help  it 


for  online  customers  that  exists  in  its  retail  operations. 

Right  now,  Patterson  says,  Scottrade  doesn’t  have 
a  way  to  find  out  if  people  visiting  its  website  want 
information  on  opening  an  account  because  they  want 
to  save  money  for  retirement  or  for  their  kids  to  go 
to  college.  A  salesperson  could  get  that  information 
in  person  by  simply  askii^  a  question,  and  Scottrade’s 


Ingo  Elfering,  vice  president  of  business  transforma¬ 
tion  for  GlaxoSmithKline's  Core  Business  Services 
unit.  A  native  of  Germany,  Elfering  finds  that  voice 
interfaces  struggle  with  European  accents  and  also 
foil  to  recognize  some  U.S.  accents.  He  thinks  the 
keyboard  will  remain  a  dominant  interface,  as  it  was 
with  the  Conunodore  VC  20  he  purchased  in  1980. 

However,  Elfering  thinks  the  success  of  the  iPad 
spells  the  end  of  paper.  Companies  will  “try  to  get 
much  more  digital  and  take  out  the  paper.  We’ll 
replace  paper  with  computers  that  manage  processes.” 

And  in  a  few  years,  those  computers  will  manage 
processes  via  jD  displays,  says  Allstate’s  Gupta,  which 
means  yet  another  technology  for  CIOs  to  manage. 


Next-Gen  aos 

The  CIOs  of  tomorrow  will  resemble  today’s  CIOs 

heads  of  MIS  departments.  That's  due  in  part  to  the 
foct  that  technology  is  now  an  everyday  commodity 


of  IT  in  the  enterprise. 

Elfering  says  that  when  people  have  more  power¬ 
ful  computing  setups  at  home  than  they  do  at  work, 
IT  must  confront  t^  fundamental  question:  “If 
more  and  more  of  what  you  do  as  an  IT  department 
becomes  commodity,  what  does  technology  enable 
you  to  do  that’s  unique  to  your  business?" 

He  says  the  answer  varies  by  industry  aixl  even  by 
company,  but  one  thing  holds  true  everywhere: 

“IT  is  much,  much  more  complex  and  much  harder 


Some  of  that  difficulty  is  due  to  the  foct  that  users 
know  a  lot  more  about  IT  than  they  once  did,  and  they 
expect  more  from  their  systems.  But  it's  also  because 
“nowadays,  you  have  all  these  complicated  layers  — 
everything  from  SAP  to  Hadoop  clusters  to  virtual¬ 
ized  desktops  to  Windows  and  Office,  to  complex 
clusters  and  Web-based  systems,”  Elfering  says. 

Such  a  maelstrom  of  expectations  and  technol¬ 
ogy  makes  for  turbulent  times  fin  CIOs.  May  puts  it 
bluntly:  CIOs  need  to  become  creative  artists. 

Today’s  Fortune  500  CIOs  represent  the  last 
survivors  “of  the  ERP  death  match,”  he  says.  While 
an  ERP  deployment  is  "an  amazing  feat  of  character 
and  stamina,”  it  isn't  an  act  of  creativity.  May  notes, 
suggesting  that  people  who  can  build  ERP  systems 


Thanks  to  integrated 
architectures, 
IT-driven  building 
designs  are 
minimizing  energy 
consumption 
while  optimizing 
operations. 

BY  ROBERT  L.  MITCHELL 


How  to  Lead  the  Device  Independence  Revolution 


THE  REBEL  RLUANCE  IS  ALIVE  AND  WELL  and  bringing  its  own  devices  to 
work.  A  (omfwferwwM  QuickPoll  survey  conducted  by  IDG  Research  Servkes  found 
that  apfiraidmately  four  in  10  smartphone  and  tablet  devices  in  the  enterprise 
are  owned  by  individual  users.  And  they're  not  just  playing  Words  with  Friends:  A 
substantial  portion  of  applications  stored  on  both  company-  and  employee-owned 
devices  is  considered  business-crttical. 


What  percent  of  the  following  devices  at  your 
company  are  individually  crnned? 


Smartphones  Tablet  PCs/Media  Tablets 


Employers  have  attempted  to  counter  the  bring-your-own-device  (BYOD) 
crowd  by  deploying  their  own  authorized  smartphones  and  tablet  computers, 
hoping  to  add  a  much-needed  layer  of  data  security  to  rein  in  newly  empowered 
employees.  For  technology  decision-makers,  enterprise  security  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  element  of  an  advanced  communications  strategy.  However,  to  accommodate 
theBYOOmovemenGthey'llneedtoaddresstheflashpoint between  do-it-yourselfers 
and  enterprise  security. 

Trying  to  satisfy  two  audiences  is  never  easy,’  said  Bill  Versen,  director  of  mobil¬ 
ity  solutions  at  Verizon  Wireless.  ‘End  users  want  the  same  flexibility  in  the  workplace 
that  they  have  with  their  personal  communications.  Enterprise  IT  has  to  protect  a  busi¬ 
ness's  proprietary  information.  Both  sides  want  the  same  thing  —  easier  access  to 
applications  and  information  —  but  IT's  job  is  to  mitigate  the  risk.' 

To  develop  a  BYOD  strategy  that  provides  the  proper  blend  of  end-user  freedom, 
enterprise  security,  and  corporate  governance,  IT  organizations  should  consider  four 


THE  EXPERIENCE.  STRATEGIC  ALLIANCES  AND  NETWORK  TO  MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE. 


izon  enables  innouative  unified  communications  and  collaborat  ; 
technology  that  mobilizes  your  workforce  and  increases  orgarazatioca 
agility-  Our  enterprise-class  platform  offers  solutions  to  help  extend  "np 
‘  features  of  your  existing  business  phone  system  while  enabling  des-:.;c 

lil.  conferencing  and  other  business  applications  on  mobile  denic;. 
how  Verizon  can  help  Increase  productivity  and  mobile  access  to  data 
your  business.  All  with  the  security  and  reliability  of  the  largest  4G  l^E 


veri7on 


SUSTAINABLE  IT 


daubase  that  pulls  data  from  all  of  the  building's  management 
and  control  systems,  and  from  the  use  of  analytics  to  sttidy  that 
data  to  ensure  that  all  systems  work  in  concert  to  minimize 
energy  consumption  and  optimize  operations. 

Such  IT-driven  designs  can  also  be  applied  to  existing  build¬ 
ings,  generating  energy  savings  of  s%  to  io%  simply  by  optimiz¬ 
ing  how  existing  systems  run.  experts  say.  “There’s  a  huge  op¬ 
portunity  for  building  owners  to  do  the  sorts  of  data  mining  that 
other  industries  have  done  for  years,"  says  Jim  Sinopoli,  manag¬ 
ing  principal  at  Smart  Buildings  LLC,  a  design,  engineering  and 
coosuhii^  firm.  “Using  analytics,  you  can  predict  when  there's 
going  to  be  a  bilure  and  when  to  do  prevenutive  maintenance." 

systems  have  been  gradually  converging  with  traditional  IT 
infiastructures.  Open  standards  now  dominate  at  the  hardware 
layer,  where  industry-standard  communication  protocols  allow 
data  collected  by  data  points  such  as  sensors  and  valves  to  flow  over 
the  corporate  IP  backbone  to  server-based  building  management 
systems  that  control  everything  from  heating,  ventilation  and  air 
conditioning  (HVAC)  to  lighting,  power,  fire  protection,  security, 
elevators  and  building  access. 

"Sensors  are  becoming  better,  smaller  and.  most  important, 
cheaper."  says  James  Da^ey.  vice  president  of  marketing  at 


managers,  executives,  employees  and  even  the  public,  by  way  of 
40-foot-wide  media  wall  in  the  main  lobby. 

Smart  Buildings'  Sinopoli  worked  on  the  IBMS.  “We’re  at  the 
point  now  where  you  can  integrate  these  building  systems.  An 
IT  infrastructure  has  really  penetrated  all  building  systems."  he 
says.  And  once  the  data  has  been  integrated,  all  of  those  systems 
can  be  functionally  connected  so  that  an  event  in  one  can  trigger 
a  response  in  another. 

At  the  SFPUC  building,  for  example,  the  IBMS  applies  real¬ 
time  analytics  to  data  from  tJie  shade,  lighting,  HVAC.  weather 
station  and  room  occupancy  sensors  to  determine  how  shade 
positioning  will  affect  both  cooling  and  lighting  system  loads. 
The  shade  position  is  then  adjusted  automatically. 

Not  Just  for  New  construction 

Existing  buildings  can  also  benefit  from  an  IBMS,  says  Darrell 
Smith,  operationaJ  supervisor  at  Microsoft's  Real  Estate  and 
Facilities  organization.  The  company's  Energy  Smart  Buildings 
project,  now  under  way  in  the  118  buildings  that  make  up  its 
Redmond,  Wash.,  campus,  uses  an  IBMS  and  analytics  tools  to 
optimize  operational  and  energy  efficiency  across  seven  building 
management  systems.  The  IBMS  pulls  data  from  those  systems, 
which  track  HVAC,  lighting,  power  monitoring  meters,  genera¬ 
tors,  power  distribution  units  and  circuit 


whether  equipment  is  operating  e6Bciently:  if  there’s  a 
the  system  p^rms  tests  to  find  the  cause. 

The  SFPUC's  rules,  which  were  developed  using  a  sj 
based  eneigy  analysis  tool  called  eQuest,  also  calculate  the  ii 
creased  cost  associated  with  running  a  system  out  of  specificatioa. 
When  a  critical  event  occurs,  the  IBMS  can  automatically  generate 
a  work  order  in  the  facilities  management  system,  says  Sinopoli. 

Microsoft’s  engineers  created  195  rules  and  used  SQL  Server's 
Stream  Insist  event  engine,  along  with  analytics  software  from 
Iconics,  to  perform  calculations  that  identify  faults  and  monitor 
effideiKy.  “We  not  only  find  the  foults,  but  monetize  them,"  says 
Smith.  For  example,  variable  air  volume  (VAV)  boxes  control 
airflow  in  the  air  conditioning  system.  If  tme  of  the  zo,ooo  VAV 
units  isn’t  properly  calibiated.  the  system  alerts  the  focilities  group 
before  any  employees  call  to  say  th^’re  uncomfortable.  The  rules 
also  calculate  the  energy  cost  savmgs  that  would  result  from  fixing 
the  problem,  allowing  the  facilities  group  to  prioritize  the  work. 
“We  went  from  walking  around  to  figure  out  what’s  not  working 
■  to  figuring  what’s  not  working  and  costing  the  most.  That  saved  us 
over  $1  million  right  there,"  Smith  says. 

The  system  also  has  allowed  Microsoft  to  start  moving  toward 
a  just-in-time  maintenance  and  tuning  schedule,  a  trend  known  as 
continuous  cotr  •  - 


ule,  more  than  26,000  filters  would 
be  changed  quarterly,  and  each  of  the  more 
than  800  building  air-handling  systems 
would  be  tuned  in  a  five-year  rotation.  With 
the  new  system,  Smith  says,  “we  were  able 
to  go  much  deeper  with  the  data  and  tune 
all  [30,000]  of  the  assets,  not  just  the  large 
building  systems.”  The  problem  with  tuning 
20%  of  the  systems  each  year  is  that,  as 
with  cars,  the  efficiency  and  performance 
of  building  systems  degrade  gradually  over 
time.  Now  Microsoft  uses  analytics  to 
replace  each  filter  based  on  actual  usage. 

“Instead  of  changing  them  on  a  schedule,  we  change  them  at  the 
right  time.  That’s  the  intelligence  we’re  talking  about  —  a  building 
generating  its  own  work  orders,"  Smith  says.  And  by  priocicizing 
maintenance  needs,  the  facilities  organization  can  continually  tune 
the  campus.  “It  compresses  the  five-year  cycle  into  one  year  fbr  a 
total  savings  of  $1  million."  he  adds. 

The  Redmond  campus  project,  which  is  about  20%  complete, 
has  also  allowed  Microsoft  to  reduce  its  peak  energy  demand.  "We 
were  causing  our  own  peak  demand  just  by  how  things  were  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  building."  Smith  says.  Resequencing  when  diflerent 
building  systems  came  onlirre  smoothed  out  the  demand  curve.  In 
the  pilot  phase,  Microsoft  has  so  for  shaved  energy  costs  by  6%  to 
10%,  while  the  application  of  analytics  for  fouk  detection  and  di¬ 
agnostics  is  projected  to  save  more  than  $1  million  annually.  “Our 
payback  on  this  will  be  about  tS  months,"  be  says.  That  payback 
period  is  shorter  than  it  would  be  in  other  sutes,  however,  because 
Washington  has  the  country’s  third  lowest  electric  power  rates. 

On  the  Leading  Edge 

Bringing  this  level  of  integration  to  smart  buildings  is  still  consid¬ 
ered  leading  edge.  “Analytics  for  fault  detection  ate  pretty  new  on 
the  market,  and  Microsoft  is  the  first  to  apfjy  diagnostic  artd  fouk 
detection  technology  on  a  mass  scale,"  says  Russell  Agrusa,  presi- 


be  at  least  100,000  square  feet  to  make  the  investment  pay  off,  and 
it  should  have  metering  at  least  on  every  floor  to  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  technology,  he  says. 

Several  vendors,  including  IBM.  Microsoft  and  Tridium,  ofer 
tools  to  help  with  integrated,  data-driven  designs  that  provide 


level  of  integration  in  new  construction  isn’t  always  easy,  sa , 
Rawlson  King,  spokesman  at  the  Continenul  Automateid  Build¬ 
ings  Association  in  Ottawa,  OnUrio.  “You  can  still  contract  with 
integrators  and  not  have  the  systems  winking  to  your  specifica¬ 
tions.  despite  the  fact  that  they  are  experts,"  he  says. 

OrK  reason  is  that  traditional  construction  processes  aren’t 
optimized  for  this  level  of  integration,  and  the  participants  —  the 
architects,  engineers,  general  contractors  and  subcontractors  — 
tend  to  operate  in  silos.  The  architect,  design  engineer  and  general 
contractor  aren’t  in  communication  with  the  people  doing  the 
actual  work  —  or  with  one  another.  Instead,  each  reports  to  the 

"Almost  every  chilled  water  plant  in  the  US.  today  has  been 
designed,  programmed,  commissioned  and  operated  by  entirely 
different  sets  of  individuals  who  rarely  talk  to  each  other,"  he  says. 

'  t  operate  at  double  the  energy 


Leveraging  IT  to 
optimize  smart 
buildings  is  here. 


that,  it’s  been  impossible  to  raise  the  level 
of  sophisticatioo  of  controls.  It’s  not  better 
technology  or  products.  It’s  the  process," 
Hartman  adds. 

The  SFPUC  broke  with  that  tradition  and 
took  more  of  a  team  approach.  "We  were  for¬ 

tunate  to  have  a  deagn  team  and  a  construc¬ 
tion  team  that  worked  coUaboratively.  That 
was  paramount  in  making  this  a  success." 

Vafoei  says.  But,  he  acknowledges,  “k  took 
time  for  everyone  to  get  to  that  stage." 

Vafoei  also  recommends  having  vendors  sign  a  compliance 

database  protocols.  This  ensured  that  the  commission  could  pull 
the  data  it  needed  from  every  system. 


be  open.  As  we  replace  things,  that’s  where  we’re  going."  Smith  says. 

Both  Microsoft  and  the  SFPUC  also  enforced  the  use  of  a 
naming  convention  for  data  points  on  all  control  systems  so  as  to 
avoid  a  name  conversion  step  vdien  importing  data  into  the  IBMS. 
Microsoft  had  the  foresight  to  require  vendors  to  use  hs  32-deciinal 
naming  convention  years  ago;  the  public  utilities  commission 
required  every  vendor  to  use  a  convention  it  published. 

Things  aren’t  perfect,  thou^.  Microsoft  still  needs  to  automate 
reporting  For  example,  the  process  of  readii^  more  than  1,000 
meters,  normalizing  that  data  and  getting  it  into  the  database  is  still 
manual,  and  the  tools  for  managing  a  srrurt  building  holistically  ate 
still  evolving  But  the  industry  may  finally  be  at  a  turning  poinL 
Ten  years  ago.  building  automation  consisted  of  using  dial-up 
cormections  into  PCs.  one  for  every  system.  Smith  says.  “But 
in  the  last  couple  of  years,  we’ve  jumped  the  chasm,"  he  says. 
“Leveraging  IT  to  optimize  smart  buildings  is  here." 

However,  he  adds,  that  level  of  “personal  control"  is  still  at 
least  three  to  five  years  away  from  mainstream  adoption.  ♦ 
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CAREERS 


Do  You  Need 

on  Executive 
COadi? 

CEOs  have  long  used  executive  coaches  to 
take  their  leadership  to  the  next  level  Now 
IT  pros  are  following  suit  BY  MMnrx.  PRAn 


T  DIRECTOR  KARRIEM  SH  AKOOR  noticed  a  trend 
among  high-performing  athletes:  They  all  had  person¬ 
al  performance  coaches.  It  made  him  wonder:  Should 
he  get  a  coach  to  up  his  professional  game? 

His  own  boss  supported  the  idea,  and  his  research 
showed  that  many  CEOs  hire  executive  coaches.  So 
Shakoor,  who  has  worked  in  IT  since  1991,  hired  a  coach 
to  help  him  take  his  leadership  skills  to  the  next  level. 

“I  felt  that  in  order  for  me  to  really  assess  my  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  I  had  to  engage  with  a  coach  who  could  step 
back  to  observe  me,  provide  feedback  and  then  help  me  tweak 
my  performance,”  says  Shakoor,  who,  as  senior  director  of  IT 
shared  services  at  Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  of  Michigan,  has  eight 
direct  reports  and  manages  just  over  300  full-time  employees. 
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CALL 

FOR 

ENTRIES 

►Ones 

to  Watch  ◄ 

AWARDS  2013 


We’re  looking  for  the  next  generation  of  standout  IT  leaders.  The 
CIO  Ones  to  Watch  Award  honors  the  rising  stars  in  IT— the  senior  staff 
destined  to  become  the  CIOs  of  the  future— as  identified  and  sponsored 
by  the  CIOs  of  today’s  leading  organizations. 


ADDI  V  magazine  and  the  CIO  Executive  Council's  annual  Ones  to  Watch 

award  identifies  the  rising  stars  in  IT.  To  be  honored,  these  future  CIOs 
must  have  demonstrated  leadership,  driven  innovation  and  delivered 
value  to  their  business:  in  short,  they  will  soon  be  able  to  head  up  their 
own  IT  organization.  The  awards  are  judged  by  a  panel  of  veteran  CIOs 
experienced  in  leadership  development,  and  their  feedback  will  be 
available  to  all  nominees. 

Apply  today  at:  cio.com/otw 


Dp  Cpppj  Winners  will  be  honored  during  the 
DC  OCCI  I  Leadership  Event  May  5-7,  2013,  in 

Boca  Raton,  FL,  and  be  featured  in  the  May 
issue  of  CIO  magazine  and  online  at  cio.com 


CIO 


Dpj-l’-j-  Dp  I  p-t-p  Nominations  accepted  through  November  10. 
DUI  I  L  DC  LOLC  por  more  information  about  this  and  other 

prestigious  programs  visit:  cio.com/cio-awards 


CAREERS 


Shakoor  started  sroriung  with  coach  John  Bakloni  in  2009. 
They  had  scheduled  face-to-^ce  meetings  and  tallted  on  the  phone 
to  discuss  addhiona]  topics  as  they  arose.  A  coach,  says  Siakoor, 
is  different  from  a  mentor  or  a  boss.  “What  he  really  is,  is  a  person 
who  has  an  understaixling  of  my  strengths  and  weaknesses  and 
how  they  translate  imo  my  style  as  a  leader,"  he  explains. 

The  initial  goal  was  for  Sbakoor  to  improve  his  executive 
presence  and  executive  style,  and  a  six-month  assessment,  based 
on  feedback  from  company  executives,  showed  he  had  indeed 
improved  in  those  areas.  Nonetheless.  Shakoor  continues  to  meet 
with  Baldoni  for  an  hour  every  month  or  two  as  be  works  toward 
his  ultimate  goal  of  one  day  becoming  a  CIO. 

Shakom  can't  point  to  any  one  work  situation  where  coachii^ 
helped  him  score  rather  than  strike  out;  rather,  it's  his  overall  ability 
to  assess  and  successfully  navigate  various  management  challenges 
that  has  improved.  "As  an  executive  in  a  very  fast-paced,  demaixling 
field.  I  view  myself  as  an  athlete,  and  having  a  coach  who  keeps  me 
well  tuned  as  a  corporate  athlete  has  been  a  great  benefit,"  he  says. 

Could  a  coach  do  the  same  for  you? 

Typically,  IT  professionals  haven't  taken  advantage  of  such 
services  at  the  same  pace  as  senior  managers  in  other  fields,  say 
coaches,  OOs  and  other  corporate  leaders.  But  that's  changing  as 
tech  executives  —  and  their  companies  —  begin  recognizing  that 
IT  can  gain  as  much  from  coaching  as  others  in  the  C  suite.  In  fact, 
coaching  may  be  even  more  beneficial  to  IT  leaders,  particularly 
those  who  rise  through  the  tanks  on  the  strength  of  their  technical 
expertise  rather  than  their  management  experience. 

The  good  news;  As  IT  demand  for  coaching  services  has 
risen,  there’s  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  coaches  with 
experience  in  either  IT  management  or  coaching  IT  leaders,  says 
Suzaime  Fairlie,  founder  and  president  of  national  executive 
staffing  firm  ProSearch  in  Ambler,  Pa.,  who  frequently  recom¬ 
mends  coaching  to  CIOs. 

Who  Gets  Coached,  and  When 

Like  their  counterparts  in  other  business  units,  IT  professionals 

Some  get  coaches  as  part  of  executive  compensation  packages 
that  come  standard  to  all  leaders  at  certain  levels  of  the  company. 
Others  are  assigned  coaches  individually  —  either  because  they're 
rising  stars  who  are  being  groomed  for  pronution  or,  on  the  flip 
side,  because  they're  struggling  managers  who  need  help  in  spe¬ 
cific  areas  of  performance.  And  some  people  decide  on  their  own 
to  work  with  a  coach  as  a  way  of  investing  in  their  careers. 

Prices  vary,  but  multiple  sources  say  the  cost  of  coaching  servic¬ 
es  ranges  from  $200  to  $500  per  hour.  Though  employers  usually 
cover  the  cost  of  the  service,  some  professionals  do  pay  coaches 
out  of  their  own  pockets  for  various  reasons.  Some  might  work 
for  companies  that  ate  having  financial  difficulties  and  just  can’t 


5  Simple  Truths 
About  Coaching 


IMapHfcfMtapHMMML'Mone 

ame.  coaching  was  seen  as  remediaL’ says 
executive  coach  John  Bakkxii.  "But  more  and 
more  rs  a  badge  of  honor,  because  as  more 
CEOs  tak  about  being  coached,  it’s  seen  as 
a  perk.  It's  also  couched  as  a  developmental  tool  so  even 
when  there's  an  issue,  it  doesn’t  mean  Isameonel  Is  a  poor 
performer.  It’s  just  others  see  that  they  can  be  a  better  per¬ 
former  if  they  address  the  issue." 


ZttaaMIp.  Executive  coaches  say  you  have  to 
have  some  chemistry  to  make  the  relationship 
work,  you  have  to  tnist  your  coach  and  have 
confidence  ki  his  or  her  experiences  and  ex¬ 
pertise  in  order  to  feel  comfortable  speaking  openly  about 
issues-Tt’slikeadoctororanarchitect-trYtheielatian- 
ship  on  for  size,  you  have  to  click  tvHh  that  person,"  adds 


3ir»imi—^rrm  il.  clients  should 
identify  areas  where  they  want  to  improve, 
but  they  should  also  understand  the  limits  of 
coaching,  says  Larry  gonfante.  CIO  of  the  U.5. 
Tennis  Association,  an  executive  coach  with 
his  practice  ao  Bench  Coach,  and  author  of  Lessons  in  IT 
71ais)ijrmaiionrrethnology£xpefr»Businessteader."l've 

fairy  dust  over  them,  but  it  doesn't  work  that  way."  Bonfatite 
says.  He  says  it's  more  about  bringine  a  C  performance  up  to 
aB.oraBuptoanA 


4  founder  and  chairman  of  The  Advisory  Council 
in  Salem,  N.H..  says  coaches  generally  use 
contracts  to  speedy  pricing,  objectives  and  the 
frequency  of  meetings.  They  also  generally 
offer  detais  of  how  they  approach  coaching,  explaining  how 
they  assess  their  clients  and  measure  success.  Guibord  and 
others  say  It's  important  for  coaches  and  clients  to  agree  on 
such  terms  up  front 


Effective,  Focused  Leadership 

IT  executive  Caren  Shiozaki  has  worked  with  two  coaches  over 
the  course  of  her  career. 

She  first  bad  a  coach  when  she  was  CIO  at  a  Dallas-based 
Fortune  looo  media  company  that  paid  for  coaches  for  all  of 
its  executives.  For  i8  months,  she  and  her  coach  talked  once  a 
month  for  an  hour  or  two,  usually  by  phone  but  sometimes  in 
person.  Shiozaki  also  called  her  coach  to  work  through  particular 
scenarios  as  they  cropped  up. 

The  meetings  were  unstructured,  she  says,  allowing  her  to  talk 
about  whatever  challenges  she  faced  at  the  time.  Typical  topics  in¬ 
cluded  bow  best  to  build  relationships  throughout  the  organization 
and  how  to  rally  support  from  other  business  leaders  for  changes 
she  wanted  to  implement. 

"There  were  some  initiatives  directed  from  the  top  that  I  was 
responsible  for  implementing.  These  had  major  implications  for  a 
number  of  stakeholders,  who  understandably  reacted  very  emotion¬ 
ally,"  Shiozaki  recalls.  "Being  able  to  better  take  into  account  their 
perspectives  helped  me  develop  better  approaches 
to  change  management.  The  coach  help^  me 
improve  ray  emotional  IQ.” 

Shiozaki  worked  with  a  coach  a  second  time 
after  she  became  CIO  at  Thornburg  Mortgage 
in  Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  in  2007  (the  company  is  now 
known  as  TMST).  She  hired  —  and  paid  for  — 
the  coach  to  help  her  keep  herself  and  her  team 
focused  as  the  company  dealt  with  the  fallout 
from  the  2008  economic  collapse. 

"It’s  challenging  coming  in  as  CIO  into  any 
situation,  but  when  you  add  onto  it  the  looming 
possibility  of  bankruptcy  and  the  financial 
turmoil,  it  compounds  the  challenges,”  she  says. 

Shiozaki  says  she  looked  for  a  coach  who  could 
help  her  stay  grounded  and  be  "the  strong  leader 
the  company  needed." 

Shiozaki  connected  with  her  second  coach 
once  or  twice  a  month  in  person  or  by  phone  for 
18  months.  That  coach  had  a  more  structured 
approach  than  her  first  one,  giving  her  particular 
tasks  to  accomplish  by  specific  deadlines  and 
holding  her  accountable  for  meeting  those  goals. 

For  examjde,  she  and  her  coach  devised  a  plan 
to  help  a  ^rect  report  who  was  having  a  difficult 
relationship  with  a  colleague. 

Different  Coaches,  Diffmnt  Styles 

Shiozaki’s  experience  with  different  coaching  styles  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  Coaches,  clients  and  others  familiar  with 
the  process  say  coaching  anangeraents  vary  based  on  the  executive's 
needs,  company  policy,  the  coach's  own  style  and  other  factors. 

Baldoni  says  he  works  with  a  model  that  goes  from  assessment 
to  action  plan  to  evaluation.  As  part  of  the  assessment,  he  asks 
clients  about  their  current  performance  and  what  they  want  to 
change.  He  uses  assessment  tools  and  tests  to  evaluate  leadership 
styles  and  personality  traits.  As  privacy  and  access  permit,  he 
also  conducts  interviews  with  “stakeholders,”  who  might  include 
peers,  supervisors  and  direct  reports. 

Baldoni  says  he  and  his  clients  then  choose  one  or  two  areas  to 
work  on  —  most  often  communication  skills,  the  ability  to  influ¬ 


ence,  leadership  presence  and  delegation  skills. 

The  process  invdves  a  lot  of  talking  and  listening,  hut  he 
also  assigns  homework  —  which  could  be  as  straightforward  as 
reading  an  article  or  as  amorphous  as  working  on  behavioral 
changes.  He  might,  for  example,  have  a  client  who's  trying  to 
improve  his  communication  skills  work  on  letting  others  have  a 
chance  to  voice  their  opinions. 

Like  most  other  executive  coaches,  Baldoni  limits  his  engage¬ 
ments  to  a  specific  period  of  time,  often  six  or  12  months,  at  which 
point  he  confers  with  clients  to  evaluate  how  their  perfomumce  has 
improved.  Teaching  is  a  guided  form  of  self-discovery.  You  get  out 
of  it  what  you  put  into  it,"  be  says.  “It's  about  helping  yourself  become 
mote  effective  as  an  executive  and  as  a  leader." 

Soft  Skills,  Hard  Results 

Mary  Jo  Greil,  president  of  The  Carson  Greil  Group,  a  coaching 
firm  in  Memphis,  acknovdedges  that  some  of  the  goals  estab¬ 
lished  in  executive  coaching  might  seem  esoteric,  but  she  says 
unptovements  ate  quite  tangible. 

Greil,  whose  coaching  arrangements  typi¬ 
cally  involve  phone  or  foce-to-face  connections 
for  one  hour  every  two  weeks,  says  she  begins 
with  a  statement  of  work  and  then  has  her 
clients  evaluate  how  they're  doing  against  their 
articulated  outcomes. 

When  Vickie  Smith  first  started  working 
with  Greil  eight  years  ago,  her  goal  was  to 
bring  her  IT  organization  to  the  forefront  of 
her  cmnpany,  Helena  Chemical  in  Collierville, 
Tenn.  She  hoped  that  IT  would  be  recognized 
as  an  essentid  department  that  was  very  much 
a  champion  for  the  business. 

"Before,  [ITl  was  seen  as  just  a  support 
department:  it  was  seen  as  being  in  the  back, 
and  I  wanted  to  make  sureJ  was  giving  the 
company  the  best  that  I  had,"  says  Smith,  who 
was  director  of  IT  at  the  time  but  wanted  the 
company  to  elevate  the  position  to  CIO. 

Smith  and  Gieil  developed  a  plan  to  accomplish 
that  goal,  with  Smith  focusit^  on  gaining  trust  far 
her  technological  visica  both  within  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  throughout  the  company.  They  created 
agendasfortheirmeetitrgs,andGieilhadassign- 
mems  for  Smith  to  tackle  —  such  as  teadij^  a  particular  book. 

Smith  says  she  believes  the  coaching  has  had  a  clear  return  on 
investment  for  her  and  her  department. 

The  resulu  ate  Ungible,  she  says,  adding  that  “all  the  relation¬ 
ships  you  have  within  the  oiganization  —  whether  it's  with  your 
peers,  your  superiors,  your  subordinates  —  you  can  tell  when 
you've  gotten  results  atxl  you're  providing  better  service  and  they 
recognize  IT  as  a  tt^  organization." 

Arwther  clear  result:  Smith  became  the  company's  first  OO  in 
December  2009. 

“I  can't  say  coaching  actually  did  K.  Certainly  hard  work  and 
results  [eam^  it]  for  me,"  she  says.  "But  I  do  know  that  coaching 
helped  me  and  gave  me  some  additional  skills  and  infomation  where 
I  feh  more  comfortable  going  and  proving  the  role  that  I  wanted."  • 
Pratt  is  a  Computerworld  contributing  writer  in  Waltham,  Moss. 

You  con  contact  her  at  marykpratt@verizon.neL 


Coaching  is  a 
guided  form  of 
self-discovery. 
You  get  out  of 
it  what  you  put 
into  it  If  s  about 
helping  yourself 
become  more 
effective  as  an 
executive  and  as 
a  ieader. 
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security  weaknesses  in  its 
products.  If  that  bad  been 
the  extent  of  what  happened 
to  my  company  last  week,  it  would  have 
been  bad  enough.  But  it  was  worse, 
because  in  this  case,  a  customer  skipped 
the  normal  means  of  reporting  a  problem 
and  bnx^  a  concern  about  one  of  our 
software  products  directly  to  one  of  our 
senior  vice  presidents.  Instant  escalation. 

Since  Fm  the  security  guy,  this 
became  my  problem. 

Never  mind  that  I'm  not 

weU  versed  in  applica 

tion  development.  Forget 

the  hurt  that  for  the  past 

year  I've  been  saying 

we  should  pay  more  attention  to  the 

security  of  the  software  we  sell  with  our 

hardware.  We  have  a  problem,  it  involves 

security,  so  I  need  to  Hi  it. 

Not  that  1  see  this  as  unfair.  I  am  the 
guy  in  this  company  whose  job  it  is  to 
think  about  security.  While  I,  like  most 
security  managers,  focus  on  things  like 
the  corporate  network,  the  protection  of 
intellectual  ^noperty  and  public-facing 
Web  applications,  I  can't  ignore  that  cur 
business  includes  providing  products 


been  focused  on  assessing  and  providing 
security  recommendations  for  our  Hag- 
ship  product.  But  we  have  a  lot  of  other 
software  products  that  don't  sell  as  well 
or  make  as  much  money. 

It  was  one  of  those  less  popular 


problems.  A  large  customer  had  pur¬ 
chased  it,  installing  both  a  Web  front-end 
application  and  a  back-end  SQL  database. 
Not  unusually,  the  customer  had  to 

comply  with  some  in- 

■  dustry  guidelines,  and 
an  assessment  of  our 
application  turned  up 
some  glaring  security 
issues.  For  example,  the 
application  wasn't  sufSciently  encrypting 
passwords.  That’s  embarrassing,  since 
proper  protection  of  passwords  should  be 
a  no-brainer  for  our  development  team. 

The  best  practice  is  to  encrypt  pass¬ 
words  with  a  one-way  hash  and  then 
utilize  a  random  “salt”  to  ensure  that 
brute-force  attempts  to  crack  the  passwtnd 
would  be  extremely  time-consuming.  Our 
application  only  hashed  the  passwords, 
meaning  they  could  be  easily  decrypted. 
The  customer  also  found  several 


W6  have  a  proMemy  it  involves  securitVy 
so  I  need  to  fix  it  Not  that  I  see  this  as  unhur. 


So  far,  I  have  articulated  the  differ- 
etKe  between  security  features  and 
secure  architecture  and  development. 
Security  features  include  things  like 
rote-based  access,  support  for  two-factor 
authentication,  selective  data  encryption, 
logging  and  alerting,  session  time-outs, 
integration  with  Directory  Services  or 
SAML,  access  restriction  by  IP  address, 
and  options  for  password  complexity  and 
management.  Secure  architecture  and  de- 
velopnrent  includes  properly  segmenting 
the  front  end  from  the  back  end,  ensuring 
secure  data  transfer,  and  properly  input¬ 
ting  validation  to  mitigate  SQL  injection 
or  certain  types  of  cross-site  scripting.  It 
also  includes  protections  against  buffer 
overflows  and  race  conditions. 

1  have  also  organized  on-site  training 
from  a  third  party  that  specializes  in 
application  security  development,  since 
I  recognize  that  Tm  not  an  expert  in 
this  field. 

The  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  provide 
the  guidance,  training  and  tools  to  allow 
the  developers  to  be  successful.  But  I  will 
also  be  more  aggressive  in  third-party 
assessments  of  all  of  our  applications, 
not  just  the  flagship  products.  • 

This  tveeh's  journal  is  uritten  by  a  real 
security  manager,  “Mathias  Thurman,” 
whose  name  and  employer  have  been 
disguised  /or  obvious  reasons.  Contact  him 
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AS  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  NEARS,  the  debates  and  discus¬ 
sions  have  ignored  some  of  the  most  important  issues  of  our  time, 
issues  that  will  go  a  long  way  toward  determining  what  kind  of 
country  we  will  be  and  what  kind  of  economic  future  we  will  have. 


I’m  talking  about  technology  issues.  On  the  polit¬ 
ical  hustings,  technology  is  rarely  mentioned.  When 
it  is,  it's  uttered  with  the  same  kind  of  knee-jerk 
generic  approval  as  motherhood.  But  just  as  mother¬ 
hood  these  days  has  a  host  of  political  implications 
asscx:iated  with  it,  so  does  technology  —  though  in 
the  case  of  technology,  the  issues  aren’t  discu^ed. 

What’s  at  stake?  Privacy,  antitrust  regulations, 
cyberwar,  the  digital  divide  and  digiul  literacy 
gap,  a  potential  Internet  sales  tax  —  and  that’s  just 
for  a  start. 

For  example,  broadband  access  in  the  US.  sig¬ 
nificantly  la^  other  developed  countries,  such  as 
South  Korea.  Should  the  government  spend  money 
to  close  that  gap,  offer  iiKentives  to  close  it  or  leave 
it  up  to  the  private  sector?  Should  the  government 
establish  stricter  rules  to  protect  people’s  online 
and  mobile  privacy,  or  will  doit^  so  hurt  Internet 
arxl  mobile  companies  and  end  up  costing  jobs? 

And  how  about  the  cap  on  H-iB  visas  for  tech 
workers?  Should  it  be  raised,  lowered  or  kept  the 
same?  Should  the  government  follow  Microsoft’s 
proposal  to  allow  companies  to  pay  $10,000  for 
every  new  supplemental  H-iB  visa  and  $15,000  for 
a  STEM  green  card  visa,  and  then  take  the  up  to 
$500  million  those  fees  would  raise  each  year  and 
invest  it  in  education,  mainly  STEM  programs? 

You  likely  haven’t  heard  either  candidate  address 
issues  like  these,  and  you  probably  won’t.  That’s 
because  discussions  about  them  ate  complex  and 
not  amenable  to  sound  bites. 

State  and  local  elections  are  much  the  same. 


Where  I  live,  in  Massachusetts,  we’ve  got  one  of  the 
most  hotly  contested  Senate  races  in  the  country, 
pittir^  Republican  incumbent  Scott  Brown  against 
Democratic  challenger  Eliiabeth  Warren.  Anyone 
tuning  in  to  watch  the  debates  has  heard  plenty  of 
talk  about  Elizabeth  Warren’s  possible  American 
Indian  heritage,  not  exactly  a  ^ming  issue  that 
will  affect  anyone’s  life.  But  even  in  a  state  like  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  whose  economy  is  heavily  tied  to  tech, 
you  won’t  find  any  serious  discussions  on  the  topic. 

Notice  that  I  use  the  word  “serious,”  because  every 
once  in  a  while,  technology  does  get  mentioned.  But 
when  it  does,  it’s  generally  a  discussion  that  belongs 
on  the  nut-case  fringe.  In  Maine,  a  state  whose  politi¬ 
cal  culture  is  normally  staid  and  sober,  the  Repub- 
lican  Party  sent  a  mailirig  in  early  October  wamit^ 
that  Colleen  Lachowicz,  a  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  state  Senate,  “has  been  living  a  time-consuming 
double  life  as  a  member  of  the  World  of  Warcraft 
Community.”  Maine  GOP  communications  director 
David  Sorensen  warned  that  Lachowicz  “lives  vicari¬ 
ously”  through  her  WoW  character,  Santiaga.  The 
Maine  GOP  believes  this  to  he  such  an  important 
issue  that  it  has  buik  a  website,  ColleensWorld.com, 
“wherepeoplecanseeLachowicz’sonlineactivityfor 
themselves,"  in  the  words  of  a  GOP  press  release. 

The  site  exists,  hut  if  you  try  to  go  there  from  the 
online  version  of  the  GOP  press  release  announc¬ 
ing  it,  you’ll  get  a  “Server  not  found”  coiuiection 
error  —  essentially  the  same  kind  of  error  you’ll  get 
if  you  go  looking  for  a  serious  discussion  about  tech 
issues  this  campaign  season.  ♦ 


CaraHakAher 

•  The  foimder  of  communication 
training  company  SpeechSkiUs 
explains  how  to  project 
confidence  and  competence,  the  topic 
of  her  hook  The  Credibility  Code. 
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Where  Will  IT  Be  inSYears? 


ITH  COMPUTERWORLD  celebrating  its  45th  birthday  this  year, 

I  got  to  thinking;  What  will  the  state  of  IT  be  in  five  years? 

One  of  the  things  I’ve  noticed  about  IT  predictions,  especially 
as  long  as  five  years  out,  is  that  they  tend  to  be  two-dimensional. 


featuring  forecasts  in  which  the  big  trend  of  the 
day  takes  over  and  completely  changes.IT,  often  in 
earth-shattering  ways.  But  the  future  is  rarely  so 
clear-cut.  Trends  often  interact  and  move  things 
in  unexpected  directions. 

A  key  fc^ce  shaping  IT  today  has  roots  in  the 
early  at^ts,  when  corporations  realized  that  it  is 
possible  to  buy  too  much  IT.  Information  technol- 

a  result,  IT  budgets  have  been  watched  more 
closely,  especially  over  the  past  five  years.  Five 
years  from  now,  successful  IT  organizations  won’t 
just  be  cost  centers.  (They  also  won’t  be  steeped  in 
the  “culture  of  no.”)  While  IT  budgets  are  apt  to 
grow  near  term,  I  don’t  see  any  significant  letup  in 
the  focus  on  limiting  technology  costs. 

Another  underlying  trend  is  that  technology 
is  not  just  a  tod  that  serves  workers,  like  an  IBM 
Selectric.  Technology  has  become  the  lifeblood  of 
business.  It’s  in  every  department  and  branch  of 
most  companies.  In  many  cases,  it’s  the  key  factor 
in  differentiating  a  business  from  its  competitors. 
It's  very  difficult  for  a  CIO  and  his  or  her  team  to 
make  savvy,  business-oriented  recommendations 
about  technology  to  every  department  in  their 
organizations.  One  way  or  another,  companies 
will  need  to  find  people  who  merge  technical 
knowledge  with  an  insider’s  understanding  of 
business  needs. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  two  types  of  IT.  Five  years 
from  now,  the  underlying  influences  and  enabling 
tr«ids  that  are  coming  to  the  fore  —  like  virtu¬ 
alization,  cloud.  Web-based  apps,  social,  mobile, 
consumerizatioo  and  outsourcing  —  will  separate 


IT  into  two  chunks.  The  “central”  part  of  IT  will 
administer  to  the  needs  of  the  entire  organiza¬ 
tion.  Think  of  areas  like  security,  the  help  desk, 
network  and  systems  management,  and  at  least 
some  data  center  functions. 

The  other  half  of  IT  —  think  of  it  as  data  and 
applications  —  will  be  pushed  out  to  line-of-busi- 
ness  areas.  Will  embedded  IT  people  be  managing 
this  technology?  Will  technically  oriented  busi¬ 
ness  pe<^le  emerge  to  manage  it?  Both  things  vdll 
happen.  It’s  already  beginning  in  forward-focused 
companies. 

Virtualization  and  cloud  computing  will  un¬ 
derpin  many  of  these  applications.  But  cloud  isn't 
a  major  force  destined  to  dominate  all  aspects  of 
IT.  It’s  a  tool  like  any  other;  it  will  be  harnessed 
for  some  applications  but  not  others.  Similarly, 
mobile  isn’t  a  major  new  wave  of  IT;  it’s  a  major 
new  customer  usage  pattern  making  a  short-term 
man^ement  demand  of  IT. 

What  will  the  organizational  structure  of  IT 
look  like  in  2017?  Even  at  the  speed  of  technol¬ 
ogy,  change  is  gradual  and  asynchronous.  When 
you’re  talking  about  changes  to  business,  different 
companies  change  in  different  ways. 

At  the  heart  of  the  question  is  a  touchy  subject: 
What  happens  to  the  CIO?  My  guess  is  that  for 
some  companies,  the  term  C/0  begins  to  disap¬ 
pear.  At  the  same  time,  other  companies  may 
embrace  their  CIOs,  whose  most  important  direct 
reports  may  be  deputy  CIOs  who  are  partnered 
with  specific  lines  of  business. 

Agree  or  disagree?  Let  me  know  what  you  think 
the  future  will  brii^.  ♦ 
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